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ON “LIFE’S” FARM. 


Typical Picture from One of the New York Summer Charities---Where the Dollars of 
the Givers Bear Fruit in Happy Faces. 


NLY those who have to spend the year 
O round in the midst of mean and dirty 
surroundings can appreciate what a country 
outing means to the youngsters of the crowded 


districts of modern cities. After the first home- 
sickness ‘s over, the green of the grass, the 
smell of the fields, the myriad of new experi- 
ences, the whirr of insects, the lowing of cat- 
tle, the incessant play in sand or stream or 
among the flowers, turns life into a fairy-land. 
It is becoming more and more common to make 


| 
| 
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philanthropy take the form of summer outings 
for children and grown folk. ‘This picture, 
loaned to us kindly by the Life Publishing Co., 
of New York City, gives vivid evidence of the 
fact that that clever and influential weekly has 
something in its mind beside fun and sarcasm. 
‘«‘Life’s Farm” is pow an institution of the 
metropolis, and this is a photograph of a newly 
arrived party of city children at the delightful 
place for a two-week’s outing. 


Oo This picture is more than that. It is typical 
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of the experience of all the out-going parties 
of children from city centers anywhere. We 
asked the loan of the picture from Life because 
we have seen no picture lately which showed 
so obviously the spectacle of personified de- 
light embodied in the party of children upon 
their arrival at the “Farm.” To our readers 
and friends we would suggest the reflection 
that every child in this picture, every sunny 
smile every happy eye-flash, is, as it were, the 
blossom of somebody’s dollar or two, given to a 
fresh-air fund! Let us differ as we may about 
the means of subduing social wrongs, and the 
relation of philanthropy to industrial injus- 
tice, let us hesitate as we may over the ques- 
tion whether any amount of charity, in the 
ordinary sense, can do other than irritate the 
social situation, nv man can question very long 
before the spectacle in this picture as to the 
propriety of giving city children a country 
outing in the summer. It is one of the best 
ways to insure having a sturdy humanity upon 
which to try our later social experiments ! 


INHERITANCE TAXATION. 


[| CONTRIBUTED. | 


It seems strange that so little comment has 
been made, especially in the reform press, upon 
the extraordinary decision recently rendered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Illinois inheritance tax cases, for while 
they merely restated after all a well-recognized 
principle of law, that principle, so restated, 
is of very notable significance, important, not 
only to persons of great wealth, but also to 
those who have little or nothing. Those who 
have been accusing the Supreme Court as an 
enemy of tbe people in favor of accumulated 
wealth may take note that once at least this 
court has drawn before such wealth a line 
‘¢ Thus far and no farther.” 

We have been accustomed to think of the 
American theory (not practice) of taxation as 
the proportional taxation of all property. This 
decision marks a radical departure from the 
theory of the equal taxation of property, by 
establishing the legality under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of progressive or 
graduated taxes upun inheritances. 

‘The law in question provides for the taxation 
of certain gifts in contemplation of death, leg- 
acies and inheritances according to a gradu- 
ated scale; upon estates not exceeding $10,000, 
the rate being three per cent; upon those over 
$10,000 and not exceeding $20,000, four per cent; 
upon those over $20,000 and not exceeding 





$50,000, five per cent; and upon all over $50,000, 
six per cent. There are also certain exemp- 
tions and certain differences on account of va- 
riation in degrees of relationship. 

Those opposed to the law contended that it 
denied to citizens the equal protection of the 
laws; that if the State were allowed to tax in- 
heritances unequally, it might in certain cases 
take all; that to permit of any variation in the 
rate would enable the many who have small 
estates to enrich themselves through forms of 
taxation at the expense of the few who have 
large estates; that under the Constitution all 
must be taxed at an equal rate. 

On the other side, it was conceded that a 
progressive or graduated general property tax 
would be unconstitutional, but it was claimed 
and the Court held that « An inheritance tax is 
not one on property, but one on succession. 
The right to take property by devise or descent 
is the creature of the law and not a natural 
right—a privilege—and therefore the author- 
ity which confers 1t may impose conditions 
upon it—may tax it unequally, may take a 
greater percentage in cases of large estates.” 

Individual self-interest and the influences of 
the established order of things, lead us often 
to forget that the “‘right”’’ of individual own- 
ership of property is grounded mainly upon 
expediency, and that this “right” is subject to 
the superior rights of the community to regu- 
late and control it. This decision is an im- 
portant reminder from our highest judicial au- 
thority, that if the majority will, they may 
make great changes in the holdings of proper- 
ty, at least as often as once every generation. 

Prevalent dissatisfaction as to the acquisi- 
tion and holding of property is likely to lead 
to considerable legislation in the field of grad- 
uated taxation. Congress in the recently adopt- 
ed war legislation has provided for inheritance 
taxes graduated as high as fifteen per cent. 

F. M. 


THE MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. 


Distributing the Posies Sent to the Settlements 
from the Country Districts. 


The picture herewith, from a settlement arti- 
cle printed in Leslie’s Magazine, and loaned to 
us by courtesy of the Church Review in Hart- 
ford, shows how one of the commonest and 
most useful of settlement ministries is carried 
on. From all parts of the neighboring country 
within a radius of thirty miles or more come 
baskets and boxes of blossoms, which the set- 
tlement residents prepareand distribute. Flow- 
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ers, however beautiful, will not take the place 
of bread upon the family table, or clothing 
upon the family back, and they cannot give 
work to the unemployed, but many a home in 
the city crowding is made brighter by the 
presence of a posy from the settlement; many a 
man, woman or child, who cannot get away to 
the country, has the country thus brought to 
him. And by the same token, many a loving 
heart and hand in rural districts can partici- 
pate happily in the work of helping folks. 
Flowers may be sent free without charge to 
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cial one, for with the boys go appetites of large 
calibre. 

The camp is in a pretty grove near the Fox 
river, just north of Elgin, about thirty miles 
from Chicago. Four tents and a tiny cook- 
house under the trees are visible from the high- 
road, along which extends the farm, with as 
thriving a lot of potatoes, corn, cabbages, to- 
matoes, squash and pumpkins, and smaller 
“truck” as is to be found on any farm in the 
State of Illinois. 

In the September issue of THE COMMONS we 





PREPARING 


THE POSIES. 


(From Leslie’s Magazine. | 


the settlements from any point within one hun- 
dred miles of Chicago, through the kindness of 
the express companies in co-operation with the 
Chicago Flower Mission. For the necessary 
tags, etc., address the Chicago Flower Mission 
at the Atheneum Building, Chicago. 


CAMP GOODWILL, ELGIN. 


Boys of The Commons Neighborhood Having a Great 
Time in the Fields and Woods and on the 
Farm — The Financial Problem. 


«Camp Goodwill” is a distinguished success. 
We hope to be able in the summers to come to 
insure it as a permanent feature of the settle- 
ment’s activity. The only problem is the finan- 


shall publish an account of the camp experi- 
ment, with illustrations from life. It is enough 
now to pay our tribute to the faithfulness of 
Mr. Weeks, who alone and single-handed has 
conducted the camp, with from ten to twenty 
boys on hand to cook for and guide, both in 
conduct and farming. Disappointed in the 
help he was expecting from a friend who was 
to pass the summer with him, he still has 
fought the battle out alone, and the first glance 
of those who know the boys at home is convin- 
cing enough of the real profit of the enterprise 
in terms of character to these needy boys. 

The present problem is financial. We shall 
need $100 more to carry the camp through to 
the first of October. There must be friends 
who will stand behind this enterprise and en- 
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courage the brave fellow who is planting so 
deep for citizenship and for social safety in 
the lives of street boys whose possibilities may 
now be turned—perhaps by the experience of 
this one summer—for good or ill. Contribu- 
tions sent to the Commons for this purpose 
will be promptly forwarded. 


CHICAGO ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY. 


Unique and Vatuable Educational Enterprise in Con- 
nection with Hull House. 

One of the best features of the Hull House 
activity during the past winter has been the 
work of the Chicago Arts and Crafts Society, 
organized there in October. The object of the 
society is sevenfold: (1) To cultivate in its 
members and through them in others a just 
sense of beauty. (2) To extend the apprecia- 
tion of the possibility of beauty in articles of 
every-day use. (3) To influence the present 
movement toward manual training and art edu- 
cation. (4) To influence sources of design 
and decoration. (5) To encourage handicraft 
among the members. (6) To consider indus- 
trial conditions with a view of emancipating 
the workman from undue subserviency to his 
machine. (7) To hold exhibitions and main- 
tain centers of activity and propaganda. 

The meetings have been held alternate Fri- 
days at Hull House, and a paper dealing with 
some special craft has been read and discussed 
at each meeting. Henry D. Lloyd gave a paper 
on William Morris; Mrs, Yale-Wynne read a 
charming paper on ‘Silver Work,” ending with 
a poem upon the silversmith. The latter so 
won the Hearts of the members that it was fol- 
lowed by a relation of their various experiences 
with silver, copper, brass, etc. A conference 
opened by Miss Addams and Mrs. O’Sullivan 
upon “the Artisan and the Factory,” closed 
with a description of the Japanese artisan, by 
Mr. W. H. Noyes. 

The first exhibition of this society at the Art 
Institute was attended by upward of 17,000 
people, and was a success in every way. lt was 
given in connection with the exhibition of the 
Architectural Club, and showed most interest- 
ing and valuable handiwork in metal, wood, 
leather and pottery. 

There will be no more regular meetings until 
October. All communications for the Arts and 
Crafts Society should be addressed to the sec- 
retary, Mr. G. M, R. Twose, Hull House. 


A new life of the Prince of Wales has just been 
published. Whether it will be allowed to pass 
through the mails is what is puzzling a good 
many.—Commonvwealth. 
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“HET LEIDSCHE VOLKSHUIS.” 


Prof, Vander Vlugt Outlines the Plan for the Settle- 
ment in Leyden. 


Prof. W. Vander Vlugt writes to THE Com- 
MONS from Leyden, under the date of May 5th, 
concerning the plan for the new settlement 
there, «* Het Leidsche Volkshuis,” referred to 
briefly ip a recent issue. Of the work he says 
it is still ‘in statu nascendi. We have pought 
aspacious house with its adjacent garden. The 
house's front is in the principal street of our 
populous quarter, the only one in this deserted- 
looking seat of learning where you may regu- 
larly observe some working people passing by. 
The garden’s-back is on the Rhine embank- 
ment, as the building cannot be made use of 
for the destination we have in view. It will as 
soon as possible be demolished and a new set 
of buildings will take its place. The street 
front will be formed by five pretty looking 
shops, the rent of which will have to bear the 
annual cost of our enterprise. The chief en- 
trance to the Volkshuis will separate two of the 
shops, while its ‘corps de batement’ is on the 
Rhine side, Beneath, there will be a library 
with a reading and a playing room, two spa- 
cious halls for gymnastics and for lectures and 
a kitchen for the ladies who intend to teach 
factory girls and workingmen’s daughters the 
art of cookery. The first and second stock will 
for the greater part contain the music hall, 
where the most popular lecturers may address 
their audience and workingmen’s association 
celebrate, if they choose, their annual feasts. 
The rest of the space will be devoted to the 
keeper's home and club rooms. 

‘«Now the achievement of the new building 
is not to be counted upon before the midst of 
next year, most probably the opening will not 
take place before the winter of 1899-1900, All 
we have done on Toynbee lines until now 
and all we shall endeavor to do on the same 
lines till then; reading room lectures, with and 
without dissolving views, clubs of ladies and 
factory girls, clubs of students and working- 
men, is, to the greater achievement in view, 
only provisional.” 


It is nobler far to do the most commonplace duty 
in the household or behind the counter, with a sin- 
gle eye to duty, simply because it must be done— 
nobler far, I say, than to go out of your way to 
attempt a brilliant deed, with a double mind, and 
saying to yourself not only, “ This will be a bril- 
liant deed,” but also, “and it will pay me, or raise 
me, or set me off into the bargain.” Heroism 
knows no “into the barcain.”—Charles Kingsley. 

There are now over 200 agricultural co-opera- 
tive production associations in Ireland, 
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EAE UM CASA CASA SACA 
* * Current Comment * * | 

EAP PED EO CACA SA. CACACA 
SOCIAL UNDER-TOW OF THE WAR. 





HE effect of the war with Spain on social 
F progress in America is the most  per- 
manently important issue involved. Its most 
noticeable immediate result is the temporary 
diversion of the rapidly growing interest in 
and increasingly effective eftort toward the so- 
lution of the problems pressing upon our in- 
dustrial and municipal life. 


REFLUENT current is unquestionably 
A perceptible in the hitherto advancing 
tide of social feeling, thought and action. It 
is as observable in Kansas as in Chicago. The 
social issues which have so long held public 
attention and dictated political action in that 
great state are already eclipsed by the excite- 
ment of recruiting and parting from the troops, 
and more by the scramble for a full share of the 
speculative prices in wheat. And yet the col- 
lapse of the Leiter deal and the failure of that 
young Napoleonic gambler in the people's 
breadstutfs was publicly applauded as a well- 
deserved Waterloo. In Chicago itis becoming 
difficult to maintain the thoroughly aroused 
popular interest in and support of the all but 
victorious struggle against the conspiracy of 
street franchise-grabbers and the “gang” in 
State legislature and city council. If their re- 
newed attacks upon public interests, now trea- 
sonably being made under cover of the nation’s 
brunt of battle with a foreign foe, are defeated, 
it will be due to the vigilance of the mayor, the 
incorruptible fidelity of the minority in the 
city council to their pledges to the Municipal 
Voters’ League, and to a handful of public- 
spirited citizens whose patriotism is too large 
to be diverted from the threatened half century 
of dishonor and plunder of the people’s rights 
in their owa streets. 


T IS to be feared that organized labor may 
| yield here and there to the temptation 
which the war brings to its leaders. Opposed 
on humanitarian principles to the war, and for 
good reason without enthusiasm for the issues 
which victory may bring upon American labor, 
the trades unions may be tempted to take un- 
due advantage of industrial emergencies to 
press the claims of labor, if not unjustly, yet 
beyond the limit that present business condi- 
tions can bear or public opinion will justify. 
Any resort to violence in strikes will surely be 
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charged up to traitorous presumption upon the 

absence of the army and the @emoralization of 
etsa2 - § 

the militia occasioned by the war. 


Lag effects of victory and the conquest of 

Spanish possessions, virtually involved 
therein, upon our industrial progress and social 
unification are also dubious. The addition of 
a vast population of mongrel race, long accus- 
tomed to subject labor and incapable of indus- 
trial organization, may well be feared by 
American Jabor as a menace to its standard of 
living and living-wage. Such an extension of 
the area for enterprise will make a long, strong 
pull upon American capital, which, even if it 
shares with labor the immense temporary gains 
possibly to accrue from a governmental! coloni- 
zation policy, is sure to secure permanent ad- 
vantage in the availability of so much more 
unorganizable labor. 


| sudden assumption of responsibility 

for the government and well-being of 
vast mixed multitudes whose customs and 
faiths are alien to our own not only, but to each 
other’s, is, to say the least, a dangerous experi- 
ment for a nation which had felt compelled to 
restrict immigration in order to protect itself 
from the menace of an already too heterogene- 
ous population. 


Wi the inevitable intrusion of interna- 

tional politics «Jingoism ” will soon be 
as recognized a political force in America as in 
England. This continent will soon be too 
limited an area for the application of our Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The Western Hemisphere will 
be all too narrow a sphere for its new preten- 
sions. Despite the warnings of Professor Von 
Holst, our greatest living historian, nothing 
less than the balance of power in European 
politics and in naval and military prowess will 
satisfy our Jingo politicians and their wigwam 
braves. Professor Von Holst’s exclamation is 
timely, «¢ The United States can protect itself 
from its enemies, but God defend it from its 
patriots!” 


HE humanitarian, ethical and even re- 
T ligious disguises in which the hideous 
inhumanities of war are being veiled make its 
anti-social tendencies all the stronger and more 
insidious, Wild adventure masquerades as pa- 
triotism. Bald aggression stalks about as chiv- 
alry. Our college students are assured by the 
Chief Justice of a New England State that war 
is to be welcomed as the means of developing 
the manhood of our country’s youngmen. With 
General Sherman’s assertion that « war is hell” 
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staring us in the face, we are solemnly cer- 
tified from our pulpits that it is the divine 
advance agent of our missionary propaganda 
for the conversion of the heathen to heavenly 
ways. To ‘overcome evil with good,” “ love 
your enemies and do good to them that despite- 
fully use you,” trusting to ‘‘faith, hope, love” 
as the abiding and greatest forces in the world 
—this gospel of the Prince of Peace is now 
being interpreted as entirely consistent with 
all the killing, widowhood, orphanage and woes 
of poverty which thirteen-inch guns, supple- 
mented by endless war debts, can inflict upon 
others and ourselves. 

How long it will take to counteract this virus 
with which the young blood of the nation is 
being systematically inoculated only the in- 
finite and long-suffering patience of the Father 
of us all can tell. 


ESPITE all this subversion of ethical 
[) ideals, stultification of the moral sense, 
and wide-spread social] disintegration, the war 
may prove to be the occasion from which a 
larger movement for social unification and prog- 
ress can take its date and point of departure. 
For if it opens the way for a pact of peace be- 
tween England and America, the united Eng- 
lish speaking race could surely wield the bal- 
ance of power abroad for the mediation of the 
world’s peace. If the principle of arbitration 
were thus enthroned over the international re- 
lationships of the peoples, it would soon sup- 
plant the arbitrament of industrial war as the 
final court of appeal for the fraternal settle- 
ment of the fratricidal strife which now men- 
aces the peace and progress of every people. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


FORGOTTEN INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT. 


Reminiscence of the » Working Girl's Utopia” at 
Indian Orchard. 


A charming description of a glint of the in- 
dustrial millenium which transfigured Indian 
Orchard, Mass., between 1854 and 1861, is given 
by Sarah A. Underwood in the New England 
Magazine for July. It was a ‘*‘ Working Girl's 
Utopia,” which appears like a last protest of 
the “transcendental” spirit, incarnated in 
«Brook Farm,” against the degeneracy in the 
condition of the American factory girl, the 
higher level of whose life had been glowingly 
described by Dickens in his «« American Notes.”’ 
The «fine gold”’ of these Christianly human 
relations between overseers aud operatives, and 
the chivalrous courtesy of the company toward 
these women workers became dim under the 
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cloud of the panic of 1857. Yet it shone, never 
so brightly, through the sorrowful sympathy 
of the employers and the tears of the employes 
attending the ‘“‘shut-down” of that year. But 
it became brass, iron, dull lead and dirty clay 
under the fierce competition following the civil 
war, and the French-Canadian immigration in- 
duced thereby, until « Indian orchard became 
like other New England factory villages.” 


HULL HOUSE IN LOCAL POLITICS. 


Mrs. Kelley's Ringing Declaration of the Chicago 
Settlement’s Faithfulness. 


The work of Hull House for its neighborhood 
has never been more ably or thoroughly dis- 
cussed than by Florence Kelley in her finely 
illustrated article inthe New England Magazine 
for July. Of the foredoomed defeat of the for- 
lorn hope led by the House against the com- 
bined forces of political and commercial cor- 
ruption in the last aldermanic election, she 
writes with a clarity of ethical ideal and a 
robustness of moral conviction that refresh one 
who is weary of the stultifying dualism so 
widely prevalent in certain pretentious circles. 
‘«« Will Hull House accept deteat and withdraw 
from politics?” she asks, to answer thus roundly, 
«That would be to accept the conventional 
ethics of too many existing powerful institu- 
tions, teaching formule of morality, but main- 
taining profitable truce with things as they 
are; growing, perhaps, and waxing fat while 
uttering sterile precepts not meant for applica- 
tion at election time. lather than thus con- 
fuse the civic sense of the young seekers after 
righteousness, it would be better to leave the 
tield to the frank cynicism of the corporations 
who buy the Council and the voters, but at 
least do not pretend to inculcate ideals while 
they doit. True to its avowed object ‘to pro- 
vide a center for a higher civic and social life,’ 
Hull House entered the campaign in 1896 and 
1898 to make its protest on behalf of municipal 
honesty, and from that task it cannot turn 
back.”’ 

President Smith, of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, speaking before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the question of car couplers, pre- 
dicted that “the time was coming when the people 
of this country would demand the government 
ownership of railroads.” 

Poor little king of Spain! At twelve years of 
age, when a boy ought to be playing marbles or 
spinning topsor roller-skating, he is blasphemously 
“betrothed” to a girl three years older than him- 
self, the daughter of a reprobate and probable sui- 
cide! How long are the fictions and the crimes of 
royalty and dynasties and all that sort of thing to 
endure in a reasonable world?—New York World. 
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“God and the People.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Partly as a measure of economy, but chiefly 
because we would rather have a small amount 
of matter read during vacation than double the 
amount laid by till fall unopened, we reduce 
the size of Tak Commons for the issues of June, 
July and August to eight pages. Beginning 
with the issue of September, we shall return 
to our former size, and feel safe in promising 
our friends a more interesting and more valz- 
able publication during the months of the win- 
ter than ever before. 


VERY reader of THE COMMONS contributes 
E this month, in spite of himself, to the 
work of the playgrounds in Chicago Public 
School yards, through the work of the editor 
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as secretary of the Playgrounds Committee. 
The countless details of correspondence and 
preliminary arrangements have consumed many 
hours which would otherwise have been given 
to the prompt issue of the paper. The July 
number will not be delayed. 


NE of the patriotic organizations of this 
O country, which usually gets little credit 
for that aspect of its labors, is the League of 
American Wheelmen, the national organization 
of bicycle riders which works patiently and 
constantly for extension of good roads. No 
single agency within the people’s grasp would 
do so much to social isolation in 
It would 
hasten the extension of the postal system to 
country regions, and would go far to strengthen 


ameliorate 


rural districts as adequate roads. 


social bonds and make for social progress. 


HE leading article this month on « Inher- 
itance Taxation” is contributed to THE 
COMMONS by one amply familiar with the as- 
pects of the Supreme Court decision. The fact 
that the bequest of property is a privilege 
granted by the State upon the basis of expedi- 
ency rather than a right inherent in ownership 
is a legal point very little understood by the 
average min. In these days of the increasing 
tyranny of accumulated wealth, it is surely re- 
freshing to find a clear statement from so high 
an authority even as the Supreme Court of the 
United States that there limits to the 
‘sanctity’ of property. We cordially urge our 
readers, especially those Who maintain that no 
remedy for plutocratic aggression is to be 
sought within the law, to study this decision 
of the highest tribunal of the land. 


are 


T IS well to take some summer hours to lay- 
| ing out the fallfinancialcampaign. Settle- 
ments that have to live from hand to mouth, 
and to work up a financial support from many 
hundreds of friends widely scattered, may well 
employ some summer time in laying down the 
lines of attack and management. 


HE July issue of THE ComMMowns will con- 
tain among other interesting matter some 
account of the strike of the Chicago newspaper 
stereotypers, one of the most extraordinary 
manifestations of organized labor in recent 
years. 

«At last,” said a young shoemaker the other 
evening, ‘‘I have found out the difference be- 
tween my employer and his workmen! When 
the workmen are sick it issaid they were drunk, 
but when the master is drunk they say he is 
sick,’—Commonwealth, 
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lwo years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. A 
course in Home Making. Industrial and Social Development 
Emphasized. Also a Mothers’ Class. 


INSTRUCTORS 





BeERTHA HOFER HEGNER, . . . Theory and * Mother-Play ” 
FREDERICA BEARD, . . Theory of Gifts and History of Education 
Miss P: H. Davis, ..... . +» « . Studies ita Expression 
MARI RuEF HOFER,. . . . . . Music and Physical Culture 
Mr. Geo. L. SCHREIBER, . . Drawing, Color Work and Design 
Mrs. JoHN P.GaAvit, . . . . Home Making and Occupations 
PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR,. . . . . Social Function of Education 


SPECIALISTS on Psychology and Nature Study 


There will be other LECTURES on Special Subjects during the year. For Circulars 


and particulars, address, 




















BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 


140 North Union Street, CHICAGO 
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Leading Dente! Depots Anywhere & Everywhere Lafa yet t@ anova 


“AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE NEWS” 


POINTS 


Louisville — sovts 


THROUGH SLEEPERS TO CINCINNATI AND WASHINGTON DAILY 


Organ 0! the Co-Operative Union of America 


Subscription Price - 50 Cents a Year. FRANK J. REED, G. P.a. 


Club rate, when ordered with “The Commons,” See See ee ry Oe Le a 


Both Magazines, one year, 75 cents. | CHICAGO. 











